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REPORT of the Committee on Agriculture and Manufactures, 
and the Committee on Education, to whom jointly was re- 
ferred bo much of the messages of the retiring Governor, and 
of his Excellency the present Executive, as relates to the 
State Agricultural College. 

The committee on agriculture and manufactures, and the 
committee on education, to whom jointly was referred so much 
of the messages of the retiring Governor and of his Excellency 
the present Executive, as relates to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and also to whom was referred a bill making appropria- 
tions for the same, respectfully report as follows: 

Agricultural Colleges are a result of dissatisfaction with sys* 
terns of education in which Greek and Latin have the monopoly 
of respect and attention. 

The old systems of education have been handed down to us 
from times when chemistry and geology and electricity were 
unknown, and before mathematics had been successfully ap- 
plied to machinery, or even to astronomy. 

The traditionary regard shown to classical study acts as a 
prejudice against scientific pursuits. It is to this day, difficult 
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to make the world believe that there can be any true taste, or 
discipline of mind, which has not come through the discipline 
of the schools. It was with the greatest difficulty that Dr. 
Hitchcock was able to introduce geology into an eastern col- 
lege. Scientific studies have within a few years past, become 
popular in colleges, provided they will be contented with a 
very small share in the allotment of time. 

Farady, Lyell, and other distinguished scientific men, lately 
testified before her Majesty's commissioners on schools and col- 
leges, that the aristocratic classes of England held scientific 
men and studies in disesteem. The result of such a prejudice 
is to remove the educated man out of sympathy with the indus- 
trial classes. Every graduate of the schools and colleges leaves 
the ranks of the laborer. This degrades the working classes. 
Our whole system of higher education in colleges and profes- 
sional schools has tended to educate the student not for man- 
ual labor, but away from it. 

Agricultural colleges propose to unite education and labor in 
such way that the one shall dignify the other. Besides this 
moral effect, it is certain that a diffusion of knowledge amongst 
any class of laborers has been a most potent agent in the ad- 
vancement of the arts and sciences. The workman thinks as he 
works. He compares, investigates, experiments, discovers. 
The application of mathematics to mechanics has revolution- 
ized machinery. Chemistry has been fruitful of aid to the arts. 
It cannot be doubted but that the laws of nature are as uniform 
in the various changes of animal and vegetable growth, as in 
any department of science. 

Let the millions of laborers be instructed in the sciences on 
which the growth and health of animals and plants of animals 
depend, and let them be taught the art of observation, and the 
secrets of the complicated science would begin to be better 
known. 

The skilled laborer works to a much better advantage than 
the unlearned man. 
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" The difference in the effectiveness of American operatives re- 
sulting from their superior intelligence, has been estimated as an 
advantage to our manufactories over those of foreign countries, 
equivalent to twenty per cent/' [E. P. Smith's Political Econ- 
omy, page 108.] In conducting the affairs of a farm the per- 
centage would be greater still. 

It would then, in the opinion of your committee, be worth 
while to bear with several costly trials that should in the end 
result in a school that should truly do the work of educating 
not out of the practice of farming, but for such practice. It is 
a noble purpose, and worthy the care of the State. 

It should be a matter of pride that Michigan was the first to 
make the attempt, and to give other States the benefit of her 
experience. 

The various States, stimulated by the recent grants of land 
by Congress, are now entering on the path upon which Michi- 
gan entered without such patronage. Up to this date, not one 
of them has matured plans which are not to a large degree the 
copy of our own. The board of agriculture and the faculty of 
the College, lay much stress upon certain modifications of for- 
mer plans, which modifications they claim, now give the College 
a higher educational and professional character. Your com. 
mittee believe these changes will conduce to the usefulness of 
the Institution. They consist, briefly, in uniting the manage- 
ment of the farm and garden with class- room instruction in 
such a way that they shall illustrate each other. 

The agricultural text-book and lecture find their counterpart 
in the work, just as chemistry and surveying find theirs in ex- 
periment and field practice. The sophmores spend their entire 
year in the garden, and the juniors their entire year on the 
farm, under professors who give them systematic instruction in 
their work by lectures, and who are with them through work 
hours every day. 

The remaining students work alternately on farm and gar- 
den, and alt students change from one kind of labor to another 
successively, so that they may have practice in every sort. 
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Pains are taken to put it into every person's power at the Col- 
lege to understand fully all the operations on the farm or gar- 
dens. Full reports are required in advance of all proposed pro- 
ceedings, and diaries are kept of all the work performed. In this 
way every operation becomes an experiment, and a means of il- 
lustration. So far as possible, the students work under the in- 
struction and immediate supervision of the officers of the Col- 
lege. The officer himself works, that the student may see how 
to work; there is no distance kept between professor and pupil, 
but there exists between them the most hearty sympathy and 
good will. These changes we believe, will do much towards 
realizing the true idea of an industrial school. 

Your committee do not propose to discuss at any length the 
plans of the faculty in regard to the College farm. There are 
some two hundred and seventy-five acres cleared. 

It is understood that they propose on this to raise whatever 
of farm and garden produce the farm and the boarding hall re- 
quire. 

Their further endeavors are directed to the improvement of 
the cleared lands in order to prepare them for the use of ma- 
chinery, for experiments and for model farming. 

Yery considerable improvements havo been made within the 
past two years, in drainage, in building and other ways. Much 
remains to be done, however, before the State will have made 
the institution what it was designed to be. 

A sheep-barn, a tool-house, and some other structures are 
needed upon the farm, and a green-house for the garden. 
These buildings should be put up as soon as the State can af- 
ford to do so. And such buildings the State will have to make 
by direct appropriations to the College, for it is forbidden by 
the very terms of the grant to use for this purpose the interest 
of the fund that shall be realized from the Congressional grant 
of land. The State should, we believe, take pride enough in 
its institutions to make them excellent of their kind; and 
should be willing to make the College farm a model farm in the 
preparation of its grounds and the completeness of structures. 
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Your committee do not think it necessary at this time to con- 
sider at any length the petition of the executive committee of 
State Agricultural Society for the removal of the College. Two 
years ago the present President and Secretary of that Society 
reported on the same subject as follows: 

" It is established, and has already sent out roots in many 
directions, which, if torn up, could not be transplanted to any 
other location; and the time lost in waiting for the transplanted 
tree to live, if it did live, would place the period at which this 
generation would gather fruits from it, farther off than ever." 
In our opinion, their arguments in 1863, more than answer 
their petition in 1865. 

It is needless to detail the various hindrances that have stood 
in the way of a higher success of the College. 

The rude state of the farm, the lack of any settled policy in 
its management, arising, in great part, from its being an exper- 
iment, without models to copy from, the changes in its course 
of study, incite Faculty, in its Board of Control, the effect of its 
being temporarily closed by joint committee of the Legislature, 
its early financial trials, its political embarrassments, the dis- 
cussions on annexing it to the University, all these are well 
known. It has outlived them all, and has now, in the second 
week of its new term, about eighty students already at the Col- 
lege, a number at so early a period of the term, at least double 
that of any previous year since 1859. 

Judging from every past year in its history, the College will 
this year be full to overflowing. 

These facts are given merely to show that a settled policy, 
with definite aims, looking to a truly agricultural education, 
will meet the approval of the public 

Hie foregoing report is submitted without any recommenda- 
tion concerning the appropriation asked for by the College for 

the years of 1865 and 1866. 

W. T. SMITH, Chamnm. 



